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SERMON. 


Rev.  ;xv.  4 :  . "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty:    JUST  AND  TRUE  ARE    THY  WAYS,    THOU  KlNG  OF  SAINTS.     WHO 

shall  not  fear  thee,  0  lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for  thou  on- 
ly art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before 
Thee/' 

There  are  some  truths  so  plain,  and  so  readily  assented  to, 
that  they  are  little  better  than  falsehoods  in  respect  to  their  prac- 
tical influence.  To  get  them  honestly  doubted  is  perhaps  the  first 
step  to  getting  them  efficiently  believed.  Among  these  is  the  im- 
portance of  religion  to  a  nation ;  a  truth  which  secures  with  abou  t 
equal  readiness  our  assent  and  our  indifference.  To  hear  it  dis- 
puted might  excite  our  indignation  and  sorrow ;  to  hear  it  affirm- 
ed moves  only  our  thoughtless  acquiescence.  When  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  the  French  nation,  so  far  as  their  act  could  do  it,  de- 
posed God,  and  abolished  public  worship,  and  religious  days  and 
usages,  the  pious  instincts  of  the  world  were  shocked  at  the  mon- 
strous idea  of  a  nation  without  a  church,  a  people  without  faith. 
It  was  perhaps  a  happy  thing  for  Christendom,  that  one  nation 
should  substitute  antipathy  to  religion  for  indifference  to  it,  and 
convert  into  visible  opposition  and  practical  atheism,  what  is 
commonly  only  latent  and  unconscious  distaste  for  piety.  It 
alarmed  other  nations  into  self-examination,  and  animated  the 
theological  studies  and  religious  activity  of  the  Protestant  world. 
It  is  fortunate  that  from  time  to  time,  other  providential  circum- 
stances draw  attention  to  national  religion,  and  awaken  our  minds 
to  the  importance  of  understanding  the  religious  life  of  whole  peo- 
ples.    Until  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  the  English  nation  were 
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interested  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  studying  the  question  of  their 
own  relations  as  a  people  to  Christianity,  and  to  Christian  insti- 
tutions. The  attempt  of  Eome  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy in  England,  had  aroused  the  nation,  not  merely  in  opposi- 
tion to  popish  assumptions,  but  to  an  anxious  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  whole  religious 
attitude  of  the  country.  Ought  we  not  to  be  incited  by  such  exam- 
ples, to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  American  Church — to 
consider  the  prospects  of  religion  in  our  own  land  ?  It  may  seem 
a  very  broad  subject  to  treat  in  a  sermon  of  moderate  length,  but 
there  are  a  few  salient  points  in  it,  to  which  we  will  confine  our 
present  attention. 

In  looking  for  a  nation's  religion,  you  may  seek  it,  either  direct- 
ly in  its  religious  institutions,  or  indirectly  in  the  national  sen- 
timents and  practical  life  of  the  people.  The  most  obvious  place  is 
of  course  in  its  visible  church. 

I.  The  religious  institutions  of  this  country  are  peculiar.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  state  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  religious  education  of  the  people.  Separate 
communities,  neighborhoods  or  classes,  are  left  to  choose  their  own 
doctrine  and  ritual,  and  to  support  their  own  worship.  There  is 
no  one  religion,  and  no  one  form  of  Christianity,  specially  recog- 
nized by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  so  jealous  are  the 
people  of  political  interference  with  religious  freedom,  that  many 
would  even  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools,  from  fear 
that  its  text  might  be  burdened  with  sectarian  interpretations. 
This  complete  divorce  of  the  church  and  state  in  our  land,  is  one 
of  our  principal  boasts,  and  is  equivalent  in  the  public  estimation 
to  universal  toleration,  which  indeed  we  enjoy.  But  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  religious  freedom,  and  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  religious  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
although  this  seems  to  be  the  popular  impression  ;  for  it  is  possible 
to  make  laws,  by  which  the  state  shall  support  religion,  precisely 
as  it  does  public  schools,  allowing  the  people  entire  liberty  to 
choose  their  own  teachers  and  to  hold  their  own  opinions.  Hap- 
pily the  system  of  voluntaryism  works  so  well  in  this  country,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  state.  But  in  justice  to 
the  topic,  which  is  one  in  controversy,  let  us  say,  we  are  indebted 
for  this  success,  not  so  much  to  the  inherent  efficacy  of  the  idea, 
as  to  the  religious  origin  of  the  nation,  the  sober  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  operation  of  the  system  of  public  education.    If 


popular  education  were  not  generally  sustained  by  law  in  this 
country,  religious  institutions  would  have  to  be.  So  that  the  let 
alone  policy  which  we  recommend  in  religion,  we  disavow  in  edu- 
cation. It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  when  we 
recommend  our  own  religious  policy  to  other  nations.  It  would 
never  do  to  leave  republican  France  to  a  voluntary  system  of  re- 
ligion, any  more  than  monarchical  England. 

There  is  a  mischievous  disposition  in  some  sections  of  this  un- 
ion to  undo  the  wise  law  by  which  the  state  is  taxed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  people  ;  but  we  trust  the  folly  of  making  the 
ignorant  the  judges  of  their  own  need  of  learning,  will  not  be  per- 
petrated among  us.  We  should  be  crying  for  an  established  church 
if  we  had  not  an  established  public  school. 

Happily  for  this  country,  it  had  a  pious  parentage.  A  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
and  the  very  necessity  of  employing  that  day  of  rest  in  some  suit- 
able manner,  almost  necessitates  a  public  worship.  We  have  come 
through  imitation  of  our  predecessors,  into  the  universal  habit  of  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  the  church  among  the  very  earliest  founda- 
tions of  communities  ;  so  that  the  support  of  religious  institutions,  is 
with  us  full  as  much  a  matter  of  public  decency,  common  usage  and 
affectionate  tradition,  as  it  is  of  pious  zeal.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  men,  not  only  without  pretension  to  piety,  but  perhaps  skeptics 
or  non-attendants  on  worship,  among  the  most  forward  and  liberal 
supporters  of  public  religion,  builders  of  churches,  or  heavy  tax- 
payers. Such  a  conviction  is  there  of  the  value  of  a  church  tow- 
er, or  meeting-house  spire  to  the  worth  of  the  neighboring  proper- 
ty— of  the  benignant  influences  proceeding  from  public  worship, 
on  the  order  and  happiness  of  communities,  that  it  needs  no  prop- 
er faith  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Christianity,  to  secure  for  its  in- 
stitutions a  very  general  support,  from  a  people  as  intelligent  of 
their  own  temporal  interests  as  ours.  The  fondness  for  public 
speaking,  characteristic  of  our  people,  is  another  element  of  sup- 
port to  public  religious  services  in  this  country,  while  it  governs 
in  no  small  degree,  the  nature  of  those  services ;  combining  with 
other  causes  to  give  to  preaching  an  undue  proportion  of  interest, 
as  compared  with  worship. 

The  emulation  of  sects,  is  still  another  copious  source  of  relig- 
ious activity  in  our  land ;  where  business  competition  and  social 
rivalry  have  such  general  animation.  An  established  church,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  intolerant  of  rivals,  or  dissenters,  must  look  main- 
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ly  to  the  zeal  of  its  priesthood,  or  the  strong  convictions  of  the 
statesmen  who  direct  it,  for  its  activity.  Here,  vre  find  sectarian 
rivalry,  and  denominational  emulation,  provoking  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  peculiar  opinions  would  give  them  no  urgency,  to  as 
zealous  labors  in  their  behalf,  as  those  sects  put  forth,  which  are 
prompted  by  a  most  alarming  sense  of  peril  to  souls,.  The  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  is  pressed  with  alL  the  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness of  a  creed  threatening  the  certain  ruin  of  all  not  receiving 
its  dogma- — a  spectacle  as  strange  as  though  men  should  be  seen 
hurrying  from  a  fire  which  they  had  extinguished,  in  all  the  haste 
with  which  they  had  posted  to  the  burning  scene. 

The  direct  dependence  of  the  ministry  for  pecuniary  support 
upon  the  interest  which  the  people  have  in  religion,  gives  to  the 
clergy  of  this  country  a  universal  zeal,  which  very  much  aids  their 
more  disinterested  motives,  and  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  re* 
ligion.  A  rector  or  curater  settled  upon  a  state  foundation,  which 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  must  be  animated  by 
the  purest  devotion  to  make  him  abound  in  labors.  He  has  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  being  as  independent  in  his  sentiments  as 
in  his  living,  of  the  authority  of  the  people ;  who  can  neither  dis- 
miss him  nor  withhold  his  support,  on  account  of  the  unpopularity 
of  his  views,  whether  animated  by  the  fidelity  or  the  caprice  of 
l^is  conscience.  But  if  the  American  clergy  lose  something  in  in- 
dependence, they  gain  much  in  sympathy;  are  perhaps  often 
checked  in  error,  if  sometimes  restrained  in  the  truth,  by  amena- 
bleness  to  their  congregations ;  and  at  any  rate  are  alike  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  direct  responsibility  to  the  people  they  teach, 
and  held  in  more  affection  by  them  as  the  objects  of  their  voluntary 
support. 

From  these  motives,  combined  with  better  ones,  the  voluntary 
system  of  religion  in  this  country,  has  had  a  marvellous  success, 
and  judged  of  by  our  religious  statistics,  the  number  of  our 
churches,  communicants,  Sunday-School  pupils,  the  sums  of  mon- 
ey yearly  expended  in  support  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  vast  amount  contributed  towards  missionary  ob- 
jects at  home  and  abroad,  we  should  compare  favorably  with  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

II.  But  now,  in  the  second  place,  if  we  seek  the  religion  of  the 
nation  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  what  shall  we  find  it  ?  A  very 
mixed  question  is  presented  here,  and  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  one  or  two  discriminations 


with  more  emphasis  fhan  is  ordinarily  given  them,  ^or  practical 
purposes  it  is  commonly  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  virtue  and  the  piety  of  a  people,  for  piety  being  the  usual 
-nurse  jof  virtue,  the  presence  of  the  child  indicates  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  mother.  But  there  is  a  difference,  well  known  to  all 
thinkers  between  Morality  and  Religion  ;  between  christian  mor- 
ality and  christian  piety,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
state  and  prospects  of  religion  in  tins  country,  without  under- 
standing it 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  defining  this  difference,  having  its 
root  in  the  close  connection  in  which  we  are  wont  to  contemplate 
morality  and  religion,  indeed,  it  requires  no  small  amount  of 
clerical  candor,  either  to  indicate  or  acknowledge  the  real  distinc- 
tion between  morality  and  piety,  it  being  considered  almost  a  pro- 
fessional duty  to  disparage  the  first  in  order  to  exalt  the  last,  a 
process  which  can  never  allow  either  to  be  fairly  understood.  Let 
it  be  observed  then  that  morality  and  piety  are  not  shoots  from 
the  same  stock,  and  have  a  growth  which  is  not  essentially  con- 
nected. Morality  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  practice  of  duty. 
It  is  an  inward  and  outward  life,  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  nature.  It  contemplates  directly  the  simple  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  constrains  a  conduct  and  a  character 
conformed  to  rectitude.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  to  the  popu- 
lar and  true  idea  of  morality,  than  the  common  pulpit  account  of 
it,  which  defines  it  as  appertaining  merely  to  the  decency,  propriety 
or  virtue  of  the  outward  conduct  Morality  has  an  inner  life,  and 
an  inner  sphere  of  action,  as  well  as  an  outward  one,  and  the 
truly  moral  man  is  as  much  governed  by  the  principles  of  justice 
in  his  motives  and  thoughts,  his  inward  judgment  and  affections, 
as  in  his  external  behavior. 

Decency  is  one  thing,  morality  another,  and  it  wrongs  morality 
to  call  it  piety,  the  moment  we  find  it  extending  its  reign  into  the 
interior  life.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  irreligious,  skeptical, 
unspiritual,  unchristian,  and  yet  deeply  moral,  and  his  morality 
without  piety  would  make  him  eminently  respectable.  Even 
Atheists  have  been  just,  kind,  pure  men.  Deists  have  often  been 
distinguished  moralists,  and  men  who  have  pronounced  religion  in 
every  form  a  superstition,  have  been  not  seldom  marked  by  exces- 
sive scrupulousness  of  conscience  and  great  disinterestedness  of 
character. 
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What  then  is  religion  and  what  its  worth,  if  there  can  be  this 
essential  excellence  without  it? 

Religion  does  not,  like  morality,  derive  its  origin  from  the  con- 
science, or  the  power  which  distinguishes  between  right  and 
wrong,  but  has  its  root  in  a  separate  and  peculiar  faculty,  or  or- 
der of  faculties.  There  is  a  native  sentiment  of  veneration,  inclu- 
ding a  sense  of  dependence  and  aspiration,  belonging  to  humanity ; 
a  dim  yet  powerful  feeling  of  the  existence  and  awfulness  of  a  su- 
perior power,  or  powers  beyond  the  realm  of  the  senses,  to  which 
we  owe  allegiance.  The  religious  sentiment  is  as  universal  as  the 
moral  sentiment,  and  has  had  more  marked  and  peculiar  mani- 
festations in  human  history.  Every  nation  and  tribe  has  had  its 
forms  of  worship.  All  superstition  is  the  growth  of  the  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  moral  senti- 
ment. It  is  not  necessarily  benignant  in  its  operation  as  the 
moral  sentiment  always  is.  It  has  caused  a  vast  deal  of  the 
misery  and  cruelty  of  the  world.  Under  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
which  has  revealed  the  holiness  of  God,  the  religious  sentiment 
and  the  moral  sentiment  have  met  in  one  being,  and  united  their 
life  and  authority.  But  they  are  still  not  inseparably  connected, 
and  have  each  an  independent  life  in  the  world ;  so  that  some 
nations  are  more  religious  than  moral,  others  more  moral  than 
religious.  The  sentiment  of  veneration,  of  faith,  of  worship,  is 
more  characteristic  of  Catholic  countries  than  of  Protestant ;  the 
sentiment  of  duty  more  characteristic  of  Protestant  than  of  Ca- 
tholic countries  ;  and  so  of  individuals ;  some  are  more  spirit- 
ually minded,  others  more  conscientious  ;  some  more  humble,  oth- 
ers more  actively  useful ;  some  more  contemplative,  others  more 
executive ;  according  as  the  moral  or  religious  element  rules  in 
their  nature. 

But  now  having  made  the  distinction,  let  me  further  attract 
your  attention  to  the  operation  and  functions  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, the  moral  and  religious.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as 
if  the  moral  sentiment  were  decidedly  superior  to  the  religious  ; 
since  morality  is  always  useful,  while  religion  may  be  grossly 
perverted  and  abused. 

But  the  moral  sentiment,  or  conscience,  is  a  merely  critical  or 
regulative  faculty ;  not  a  principle  of  growth,  expansion,  inspira- 
tion. It  says,  you  may,  or  you  may  not ;  you  shall,  or  you  shall 
not ;  this  is  right,  that  is  wrong.  It  shuts  man  up  in  the  finite 
limits  of  his  social  and  terrestial  nature,  and  presides  over  that  as 
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a  gardener  tends  and  cherishes  the  grounds  within  his  master's 
walls.  But  right  and  wrong,  vastly  important  as  the  distinction 
presented  by  them  is,  do  not  cover  in  themselves,  or  in  their  ap- 
plications, the  whole  nature  of  man.  There  is  a  vast  territory 
of  affections,  passions,  capacities,  tastes,  possibilities  in  his  nature, 
of  which  neither  right  nor  wrong  is  to  be  affirmed.  The  largest 
portion  of  his  thoughts,  doings,  feelings,  experiences  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  indifferent  in  their  moral  complexion.  The 
exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the  taste,  the  pursuit  of  intellec- 
tual truth,  the  play  of  the  affections,  do  not  lie  within  the  sphere 
of  morality,  and  he  who  tries  to  bring  them  within  that  sphere, 
belittles  the  faculties  he  means  to  purify.  Over  this  broad  domain 
of  man's  spiritual  nature  as  distinguished  from  his  moral  nature, 
there  is  either  a  blighting  or  a  nourishing,  a  negative  or  a  posi- 
tive influence,  to  be  established.  The  affections,  passions,  tastes, 
the  imagination,  the  heart,  the  will,  are  either  to  languish  or  to 
leap  upwards,  according  as  a  power  which  is  not  morality,  what- 
ever it  be,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  is  little  to  in- 
spire, to  cherish,  to  animate,  in  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  presents  no  aim,  no  object ;  it  furnishes  no  food,  no  stimulus.  It 
is  purely  regulative.  It  simply  distinguishes  and  classifies  such 
operations  in  our  inward  and  outward  life  as  may  or  may  not  be 
done,  leaving  far  the  largest  part  of  man's  nature  without  direc- 
tion, or  incitement,  or  support,  because  it  falls  not  within  its  pur- 
view. As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  all  notice  and  feel  that  the 
exclusive  and  characteristic  operation  of  morality,  or  conscien- 
tiousness, while  it  is  always  pure  and  commands  respect,  is  never- 
theless narrow  and  chilling,  and  does  not  command  affection.  It 
straightens  the  outward  life  and  the  inward  character,  producing 
a  kind  of  being  whom  we  revere  and  dislike.  Thus  the  Puritan, 
whose  grand  distinction  was  a  religious  conscientiousness,  not  a 
conscientious  religiousness,  was  not  large,  liberal,  and  noble  in  his 
character.  The  genial  graces  and  charities  of  life  did  not  blossom 
on  that  stern  stock,  sound  and  full  of  sap  as  it  was.  Solicitude  to 
do  right,  and  anxious  fear  to  do  wrong,  eminently  respectable  senti- 
ments as  they  are,  are  too  selfish  and  exclusive,  too  partial  and 
negative  in  their  operation,  to  allow  man's  nature  any  proper 
chance  of  growth  when  it  is  exclusively  left  in  their  hands. 

Now  religion  releases  man  from  the  bondage  of  morality,  not 
by  diminishing  the  sanctity  or  authority  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
on  the  contrary,  iu  the  form  of  Christianity  it  greatly  strengthens, 
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but  by  appealing  to  quite  another  order  of  faculties  and  sus- 
ceptibilities. Religion  addresses  man  as  a  creature  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  desires,  of  large  affections  and  illimitable  faculties*  In- 
stead of  drawing  a  circle  about  hum  like  morality,  and  imprison- 
ing him  in  his  duties  ;  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  labelling 
the  ordinary  objects  'within  the  sphere  of  his  social  and  terrestial 
life  as  right  or  wrong,  it  lets  him  out  into  the  infinite  universe, 
and  gives  him  the  freedom  of  an  immortal  child  of  God.  It  pre- 
sents aims,  hopes,  prospects,  to  him,  which  disengage  his  affections 
and  desires  from  the  objects  which  morality  has  forbidden  him  to 
love  or  pursue,  without  giving  him  any  proper  substitutes  for  them, 
and  inspires  him  with  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  love  for  these 
higher  objects.  As  duty  does  not  prescribe,  and  is  not  the  source  of 
the  affection  we  render  our  wives  and  children,  or  of  the  delight 
we  take  in  benevolence,  or  the  joy  we  find  in  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness  ;  so  it  does  not  prescribe  the  love  and  reverence  we  pay 
to  God?  or  the  feelings  of  dependence  and  aspiration  we  have  tow- 
ards him.  The  longing  for  immortality  which  religion  encourages, 
the  bright  and  large  hopes  it  cherishes,  the  swelling  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  joy  it  inspires,  are  very  different  from  any  growth 
of  morality,  and  these  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  heart,  and  make 
justice  and  generosity  comparatively  easy.  These  truly  elevate 
the  man,  by  raising  his  sentiments.  He  is  a  different  being  ;  a 
nobler,  grander,  higher  being  ;  incapable  of  meanness,  treachery, 
deceit,  falsehood,  impurity,  malice.  These  are  against  his  nature, 
as  much  as  ugliness  is  against  the  nature  of  an  artist,  or  discord 
against  the  nature  of  a  musician,  or  prosaic  thought  against  the 
nature  of  a  poet.  We  are  not  obliged  to  frame  directions  and  re- 
commendations for  these  persons  that  they  should  not  violate  pro- 
portion and  harmony  ;  nor  need  morality  recommend  to  christian 
piety,  that  it  should  not  do  injustice  nor  break  the  ten  command- 
ments. A  higher  commandment  has  entered  its  heart,  which 
makes  these  and  many  others,  once  so  difficult  of  observance, 
easy  and  spontaneous.  Pure  religion  exalts  the  sentiments,  acts 
from  without  upon  the  sources  of  thought  and  feeling,  renews 
the  man ;  while  morality  merely  takes  him  as  he  is,  and  regu- 
lates him  in  his  conduct  and  feeling,  without  enlarging  his  sphere 
or  exalting  his  hopes  and  aims.  This  of  course  is  only  wholly 
true  where  religion  operates  upon  a  mind  already  moralized,  or 
else  where  it  possesses,  as  in  the  christian  religion,  deeply  moral 
sympathies.     But  even  aside  from  its  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
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which  as  a  part  of  man's  nature,  religion  addresses  with  the  oth- 
er faculties*  it  possesses  a.  benignant,  enlarging  and  exalting  influ- 
ence* IF  justice,  purity,  temperance  and  industry,  do  not  spring 
up  in  its  train,  disinterestedness,  spirituality,  heroism,  tenderness, 
sentiment,  beauty,  aspiration,  reverence,  humility,  and  a  host  of 
exquisite  graces  will.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church,  full  of  worship 
and  piety,  though  usually  and  probably  justly  charged  with  laxity 
of  morals,  has  been  the  nurse  of  celestial  graces  to  the  world ;  not 
indeed  favorable  to  modern  civilization,  which  depends  so  much 
on.  Protestant  influences  and  Protestant  morality,  but  favorable,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  art,  which  is  a  flower  of  man's  highest 
faculties ;.  to  saintly  dispositions  and  sweet  affections ;  to  unworld- 
ly sentiments,  grand  sacrifice^  liberal  emotions,  kind  judgments, 
happy  hopes,  and  child-like,  confidences.  What  the  imagination, 
the  heart,  the  sentiment  of  the  world  would  have  done  in  these 
last  ages  without  tfye  store-house  of  Catholic  reverence,  Catholic 
beauty,  and!  Catholic  faith  to  $raw  upon*  it  is  difficult  to  conceive . 
It  is  wjien  the  religious  sentiment  blends  with  the  moral  sentiment 
fully,  as  it  does  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  all  its  good  an  d 
none  of  its  possible  evil,  all  its  power  and  none  of  its  deficiency 
is  felt,  and  that  Protestant  morality  and  Catholic  piety  are  blend- 
ed in  one  beautiful  whole. 

If  in  the  light  of  these  distinctions,  we  look  at  the  American 
Church,  at  the  national  religion,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge a  great  preponderance  of  the  moral  over  the  religious 
element  in  our  public  sentiment.  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  both  a  system  of  morality  and  a  system  of  religion,  and  we 
may  accept  it  in  both  characters  ;  or  preponderating  in  either,  or 
exclusively  in  one.  All  the  tendencies  of  Protestantism  have 
been  to  exalt  the  moral  over  the  religious,  as  all  the  tendencies  of 
Catholicism  were  precisely  the  reverse.  There  was,  however,  such 
a  reserve  of  faith  and  reverence  in  Christendom,  the  accumulation 
<)f  ages  of  faith,  that  the  ethical  reaction  has  not  yet  exhausted  it,  and 
the  church  still  seems  to  convey  its  moral  instructions  through  the 
form  of  a  theology  and  a  priesthood  with  some  show  of  a  ritual  and 
a  worship.  But  every  one  must  see  with  what  practical  suspicions 
the  nineteenth  century  regards  the  creeds  and  forms  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  into  what  gradual  decline  the  ministry  is  falling.  Vast 
classes  of  persons  in  every  nation  have  ceased  to  frequent  places 
of  worship.  Half,  and  more  than  half  our  population  do  not  go 
to  church.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  work  of  education,  of  mor- 
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als.  of  science  and  art,  is  going  forward.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  spread  of  intelligence,  or  the  growth  and  progress  of 
moral  sentiment.  The  ethical  part  of  the  Gospel  was  never 
in  such  high  activity.  Christian  philanthropy  distinguishes  the 
age.  Vice  has  ceased  to  be  publicly  vindicated ;  literature  is 
purged  of  obscenity ;  infidelity  is  even  vulgar ;  civilization  finds 
the  New  Testament  her  best  text  book,  and  no  reformer  dares  to 
march  under  any  leader  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  however  he  may 
avenge  his  submission  by  railing  at  the  Christian  Church.  But  is 
it  religion  or  christian  morality  which  achieves  these  triumphs  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  science,  the  industry,  the  politics, 
the  reforms  of  the  age  are  decidedly  impatient  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  however  decorous  their  treatment  of  it  may  be.  There 
is  no  intentional  disrespect  done  to  religion  as  such,  in  this  age  ; 
quite  the  contrary, — but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  times,  the  whole 
life  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  our  people,  is  unfavorable  to 
worship.  The  democratic  sentiment,  true,  genuine  and  glorious  as 
it  is,  and  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  times,  is  essentially  ethical  and 
worldly  in  its  operation.  It  is  unfavorable  to  reverence,  to  senti- 
ment, to  imagination,  to  poetry,  to  art,  to  worship.  If  it  teaches 
men  not  to  look  down,  it  equally  teaches  them  not  to  look  up. 
Then,  the  science  of  the  age  stimulates  the  egotism  and  pride  of 
the  people,  and  self-complacency  is  not  favorable  to  high  acts  of 
aspiration  or  veneration.  The  material  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  times,  engages  and  monopolizes  the  curiosity  and  affections 
of  man.  The  very  prosperity  of  the  country  quiets  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  soul  for  heavenly  things.  The  success  of  our  civili- 
zation encourages  a  boundless  hope,  even  within  our  terrestrial  ho- 
rizon. We  have  found  out  so  much,  done  so  much,  exploded  so 
much  error,  established  so  much  truth,  that  it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing might  finally  be  accomplished  by  man,  and  as  if  all  mystery 
would  vanish  before  his  piercing  eye-ball.  Then,  again,  the  very 
intellectuality  of  the  times,  immensely  stimulated,  is  almost  pure- 
ly critical  and  not  creative,  and  actually  burns  out  the  higher  fac- 
ulties of  invention,  passion,  imagination ;  so  that  heroism,  poetry, 
sainthood,  art,  are  alike  out  of  place  in  the  dry  day  light 
of  the  times.  Universal  intelligence,  universal  self-conscious- 
ness, are  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  those  feelings  and  emo- 
tions which  give  rise  to  the  greatest  works  and  the  great- 
est characters.  Genius  must  not  be  watched  too  closely,  or  be- 
come self-conscious,  would  it  attain  its  proper  growth,  and  what  is 
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unfavorable  to  poetry,  art,  and  heroism,  is  alike  unfavorable  to 
worship,  to  reverence,  to  religion. 

If  this  be  so,  why  then  does  the  age,  in  particular  why  does 
our  own  land,  cherish  religious  institutions  ?  Essentially  for  the 
reason  it  upholds  public  schools,  their  public  influences  ;  largely, 
too,  because  religious  institutions  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  idea  of  the  age  and  become  schools  of  instruction,  not  pla- 
ces of  worship  ;  still  further,  because  the  nation  has  not  lost  the 
impetus  of  a  religious  origin,  and  most  of  all,  let  us  hope,  be- 
cause the  secret  instincts  of  man,  the  seated  elements  of  religion 
in  his  soul,  will  not  let  him  abandon  even  the  strictly  spiritual, 
worshipful  part  of  Christianity,  even  when  his  practical  under- 
standing has  rejected  it.  It  is  for  this  last  reason  in  particular, 
that  the  priestly  character  still  cleaves  with  some  considerable  te- 
nacity to  the  popular  idea  of  thenainistry,  that  the  simple  rites  of 
the  Gospel  are  maintained  by  those  who  personally  reject  their 
aid  or  use ;  that  the  prayers  of  the  churches  have  the  respect,  af- 
ter they  have  lost  the  participation  of  the  most  thinking  and  prac- 
tical men ;  and  that  religious  institutions  have  an  outward  pros- 
perity almost  equal  to  what  they  enjoyed  in  the  ages  of  faith. 
They  live,  however,  mainly  in  the  strength  of  christian  morality, 
not  of  christian  faith ;  for  what  they  do  for  us  as  men,  not  as 
immortals ;  for  their  support  of  civilization,  not  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. 

But  if  they  live  thus  and  are  productive  of  good,  why  wish  for  the 
church,  why  ask  for  American  religion  any  other  or  any  different  of- 
fice or  success  ?  Only  and  simply,  because  without  the  element  of 
faith,  the  sentiments  that  lead  to  worship,  without  veneration,  trust, 
spirituality,  and  heavenly-mindedness,  the  character  of  the  nation 
may  be  slowly  sinking,  while  its  external  prosperity  and  even  moral 
advancement  are  in  full  and  triumphant  career,  like  a  patient,  all 
whose  acute  symptoms  are  good,  but  whose  pulse  is  lowering  day 
by  day.  Economy,  order,  law,  education,  morality,  may  flourish ; 
social,  political  and  personal  justice  triumph,  and  vice  decay, 
as  they  are  said  to  do  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire ;  but  if  meanwhile  the  sentiments  which  inspire,  if  the  noble 
passions  which  animate,  if  the  geniu3  which  vivifies,  the  faith 
which  exalts  a  people,  die  out,  there  will  come  a  time  when  life  is 
stale  and  wearisome,  man  mean  and  worldly,and  civilization  ripe  on- 
ly for  decay.  In  the  abasement  of  sound  scholarship,  elegant  letters, 
and  high  art,  in  the  decline  of  personal  manners,  in  the  deterio- 
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ration  of  the  professions,  in  the  corruption  of  statesmen  and 
of  politics,  we  behold  the  melancholy  earnest  of  a  dying  faith,  an 
irreverent  and  un  worshipping  nation.  The  nation  that  substituted 
mirrors  for  pictures,  feasts  for  conversation,  luxurious  habita* 
tions  and  costumes  for  elegant  manners  and  choice  society,  where 
wealth,  not  learning,  not  genius,  not  piety  takes  the  precedence^ 
where  time  is  considered  as  sacrificed  if  not  devoted  to  thrift ;  the 
nation  that  in  great  moral  questions,  studies  political  comprom- 
ise, and  not  heroic  duty  or  divine  faith,  that  worships  politi- 
cians and  not  God — that  nation  shows,  how  little  security  ethics 
and  education  afford  against  the  decline  of  public  opinion,  the  ex- 
tinction of  nobility  of  soul  and  holy  faith. 

How  certain  and  terrible  the  retribution  of  irreverence !  The 
nations  cannot  live  without  God.  Faith  must  be  a  positive  senti- 
ment in  a  people's  heart,  or  it  will  sink  into  the  mire.  If  this 
government,  this  age,  this  our  American  society  is  to  crush  all  no* 
ble  leaders  in  thought  and  sentiment ;  if  a  frightful  tyranny  of 
public  opinion  is  to  cut  off  every  man's  head  who  has  a  faith 
more  generous  and  noble  and  divine  than  the  current  politics  or 
morals  of  the  land ;  if  commerce  is  to  crowd  art  and  learning  and 
wisdom  to  the  dust ;  if  no  man  can  live  in  any  public  post,  who 
will  not  trade  or  truckle  or  reflect  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
times ;  if  we  are  to  fall  into  a  mutual  habit  of  self-admiration,  a  com- 
mon fit  of  national  complacency,  in  which  commerce,  politics  and  the 
church  shall  join  hands  ;  then  it  will  be  because  worship  has  died 
out  of  this  nation's  heart,  even  when  maintained  by  its  hand.  I 
refer  to  no  special  manifestations  of  this  sentiment.  Only  let  us 
see  whether  silent  graces,  whether  noble  men,  whether  heroic  sen- 
timents, whether  high  deeds  and  victories  of  the  soul,  are  appear* 
ing  in  our  national  life,  amid  the  general  order  and  decency  and 
comfort.  If  not,  and  if  not  to  appear,  then  the  hope  of  the 
world  will  not  flower  here.  The  glory  of  the  earth  will  only  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  worship.  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints,  who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord !  and  glorify  thy 
name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy  :  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  wor- 
ship before  thee  /" 
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CHARGE. 


BY  BEV.  CAZNEAU  PALFREY. 


My  Brother  : — The  ceremonies  by  which,  in  our  Congrega- 
tional churches,  a  minister  is  introduced  into  a  field  of  labor,  are 
not  mere  forms.  They  have  lost  none  of  their  meaning  or  vitality 
by  time  and  usage.  We  could  not  spare  one  of  them.  They  are 
all  appropriate  expressions  of  feelings  that  naturally  occupy  the 
christian  heart  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  If  they  were  dis- 
continued, they  would  soon  be  reproduced  by  the  sentiments  which 
nrst  originated  them.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  that  this  assembled 
council  of  ministers  and  churches  claim  no  authority  over  you,  and 
the  church  with  which  you  are  connected.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
that  you  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  the  pastor  of  this  people ;  yet  we 
ministers  who  are  henceforth  to  meet  you  on  various  occasions  as 
a  brother,  and  these  churches  who  will  from  time  to  time  receive 
the  word  of  truth  from  your  lips,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
transaction  of  this  day.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  express  that 
interest,  and  our  sympathy  with  you,  and  with  this  church  and  its 
senior  pastor,  by  our  presence,  aid,  and  prayers ;  that  we  should 
invoke  upon  you  the  blessing  of  God,  that  wisdom  and  grace  may 
be  given  you  faithfully  to  perform  the  vows  you  now  take  upon 
yourself;  that  we  should  give  an  audible  voice  to  these  admonitions 
which  your  own  experience  and  conscience  have  already  address- 
ed to  your  heart ;  that  we  should  offer  you  our  congratulations,  and 
our  christian  and  ministerial  fellowship. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  I  speak  to  one  who  has  already  had 
some  experience  in  the  pastoral  office.  You  are  not  entering  on 
an  untried  sphere.  You  have  met  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry, 
you  have  felt  the  weight  of  its  responsibilities,  you  have  borne  it3 
cares  and  labors,  and  have  enjoyed,  I  trust,  its  rewards  and  satisfac-* 
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tions.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  these  services  of  renewed  con- 
secration to  your  work  are  not  less  impressive  to  you  because  you 
have  passed  through  them  before.  You  may  have  less  of  the  ex- 
ultation of  inexperienced  hope  than  when  you  first  took  upon 
yourself  the  vows  of  ordination,  but  you  have  a  more  definite  view 
of  the  work  before  you.  If  your  emotions  are  calmer,  they  are 
also  deeper.  If  you  have  learned  to  distrust  yourself,  you  have 
also  learned  to  trust  more  in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  his  truth. 
If  your  expectations  of  immediate  and  marked  results  are  some- 
what chastened,  your  zeal  is  not  slackened,  nor  your  faith,  nor  your 
hope  abated. 

Among  the  many  topics  comprehended  under  the  general  subject 
of  ministerial  duty,  from  which  I  am  to  make  a  selection,  no  one 
seems  to  me  at  once  so  simple  and  so  comprehensive  as  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  counsel  of  Paul  to  his  son  in  the  faith,  "  Take  heed 
to  thyself."     The  most  effectual  preparation  you  can  make  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  your  office  is  faithful  and  diligent 
self-culture ;  I  mean  first  and  chiefly  spiritual  self-culture.     On 
your  own  character  must  your  ministerial  influence  and  usefulness 
ultimately  depend.     In  the  worshipping  assemblies  of  this  people 
your  voice  will  express  their  reverence,  love,  penitence,  aspiration ; 
and  the  depth  of  your  piety  will  in  some  measure  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  prayers  that  shall  here  ascend.     You  will  here  dis- 
pense the  tokens  of  the  Savior's  dying  love,  and  will  sprinkle  with 
baptismal  water  the  brow  of  infant  purity ;  and  on  the  spirit  in 
which  you  are  seen  to  administer  those  holy  rites,  will  their  effect 
in  no  small  deegree  depend.     You  will  speak  from  this  pulpit  the 
words  of  divine  truth,  and  according  to  the  clearness  of  your  ap- 
prehension of  that  truth,  the  depth  of  your  feeling  of  it,  the  love 
of  souls  that  characterizes  your  utterance  of  it,  and  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  you  dispense  it,  will  be  the  power  with  which  it 
reaches  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  your  hearers.     In  your  pa- 
rochial walk,  you  will  have  occasion  to  administer  the  consolations 
and  supports  of  the  Gospel  to  the  sorrowful,  the  sick,  and  the  dy- 
ing, and  in  your  common  intercourse  with  your  people  you  will  be 
to  them  an  interpreter  of  Providence,  and  will  desire  to  be  ever 
watchful  to  observe,  and  prepared  wisely  and  faithfully  to  use,  all 
opportunities   of  making  a  good  religious  impression.     I  repeat, 
the  purity  and  efficacy  of  the  influence  which  comes  to  them  in 
these  ways  through  you,  will  depend  on  your  personal  character. 
Be  careful  then  to  maintain  spirituality  of  mind.     Cherish  pious 
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affections.  Aim  at  the  largest  attainments  of  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  Jesus.  By  study,  meditation,  and  prayer,  seek  a  living 
perception  of  divine  truth,  a  deep  conviction  of  spiritual  realities. 
Thus  will  you  be  able  to  speak  to  the  depths  of  other  men's  spirits. 
Then  in  your  public  services  will  the  hearts  of  your  congregation 
be  borne  upward  by  the  strong  fervor  of  your  prayers.  You  will 
be  prepared  to  speak  divine  truth  from  this  place  with  simplicity, 
love,  and  power.  You  will  be  able  rightly  to  divide  to  this  people 
the  word  of  truth,  wherever  you  may  meet  them.  At  all  times 
and  places  you  will  speak  to  men  freely  and  naturally  out  of  the 
depths  and  overflowings  of  a  full  spirit. 

You  have  doubtless  recurred  with  fresh  interest,  on  this  occasion 
of  entering  upon  a  new  ministry,  to  the  charges  given  by  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  and  by  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  first  preachers  of  our  faith  went  forth  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  the  midst  of  universal  heathen 
darkness,  may  at  first  sight  seem  widely  different  from  those  under 
which  a  minister  now  enters  his  field  of  duty,  in  a  land  where  the 
Gospel  is  established,  and  its  authority  formally  acknowledged.  In 
many  important  respects,  however,  they  are  similar.  The  Gospel 
ministry  is  still  essentially  a  missionary  work.  Our  Saviour  com- 
pared the  operation  of  his  truth  in  the  world  to  leaven.  That 
operation  is  still  going  on.  The  force  with  which  the  Gospel  first 
went  forth  to  meet  and  overcome  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  is 
not  yet  spent,  nor  is  the  evil  with  which  it  grapples,  conquered. 
The  christian  idea  of  human  character  is  not  yet  realized.  The 
whole  mass  of  society  is  far  from  being  leavened  by  the  christian  spi- 
rit. We  m  ay  continually  look  for  new  and  brighter  manifestations 
of  christian  life,  in  the  life  of  individuals  and  communities.  Every 
earnest  christian  man  who  has  heartily  embraced  the  word  of  his 
Master,  and  drank  deeply  of  His  spirit,  (and  such  an  one  should 
every  christian  minister  be,)  has  an  ideal  of  life  and  character 
which  he  longs  to  see  realized ;  which  he  will  earnestly  strive,  by 
his  labor  and  words  to  realize  in  himself,  in  all  who  come  under 
his  influence,  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  Such  an  one  is  in 
a  certain  sense  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  He  has  a  message 
from  God  to  the  people  around  him.  He  has  divine  truth  to  an- 
nounce to  them  which  they  have  not  yet  truly  received.  And 
they  may  be  reluctant  to  receive  it,  and  may  set  themselves  in  op- 
position to  it,  and  the  messenger  cannot  be  faithful  to  his  message 
without  peril  to  his  worldly  interest,  and  without  conflict  with  the 
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most  cherished  affections  of  his  heart.  Hence  there  is  yet  occa- 
sion for  the  martyr  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  missionary  spirit,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  christian  ministry. 

In  the  language  of  another  apostolic  precept,  I  would  say  to 
you  then,  my  brother,  "  Make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry."  Be 
satisfied  with  no  conventional  standard  of  ministerial  duty.  Go 
forth  to  your  work  as  if  the  experiment  were  now  to  be  tried  for 
the  first  time ;  tried  by  you  in  this  place,  what  can  be  effected  by 
the  power  of  christian  truth,  under  an  earnest  and  devoted  admin- 
istration, to  regenerate,  purify,  and  elevate  the  character  of  a  com- 
munity. Freely  communicate  your  best  word.  Bemember  those 
words  of  Christ,  "  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  proclaim  ye  upon  the 
housetops."  The  highest  thought  and  the  deepest  feeling  that 
visits  your  mind  and  heart,  in  your  most  favored  moments  of  med- 
itation and  prayer,  let  that  be  the  type  and  the  substance  of  your 
preaching. 

A  pleasant  sphere  of  duty  opens  upon  you  here.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  dispense  the  word  amidst  these  fair  scenes,  which  will  echo 
your  voice  whenever  you  speak  of  the  beneficence  and  love  of 
the  Creator  and  Father,  which  typify  in  the  beauty  of  the  out- 
ward creation  the  spiritual  beauty  which  it  is  the  end  of  the  truth 
you  teach  to  produce  in  individual  hearts  and  human  society  ; 
which  visibly  represent  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters, 
beside  which  the  good  Shepherd  leads  his  flock.  You  enter  here 
upon  the  cultivation  of  a  well  prepared  soil ;  "  other  men  have  la- 
bored and  you  have  entered  into  their  labors."  In  the  ministry 
which  has  preceded  yours,  you  have  at  once  an  example  and  an 
encouragement ;  an  example  of  patient  and  diligent  fidelity ;  an 
encouragement  in  the  grateful  affection  with  which  you  see  such  a 
ministry  crowned.  May  your  ministry,  like  that,  be  peaceful, 
faithful,  protracted.  May  these  scenes  which  now  witness  the 
consecration  of  your  youth,  witness  also  the  repose  of  your  old 
age ;  and  when  at  last  you  shall  lay  down  the  burden  you  now  as- 
sume, may  you  also  receive  a  well  earned  reward,  in  the  reverence 
and  love  of  the  people  of  your  charge,  and  may  their  experience 
bear  you  testimony,  that  you  come  to  them  thi3  day  "  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
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RIGHT  HAM)  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 


BY  EEV.  THOMAS  STARR  KING. 


My  Friend  and  Brother  :  It  is  according  to  a  beautiful 
order,  that,  in  the  installation  service,  after  the  wise  and  impres- 
sive sermon,  the  solemn  supplication,  and  the  serious  charge,  the 
young  minister  shall  be  cheered  by  words  of  sympathy,  and  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  encouragement.  It  is  my  duty,  my  brother 
— or  as  I  prefer  to  say  my  privilege — to  speak  those  words  to 
you,  and  to  offer  that  greeting  now.  As  I  perform  the  service 
with  an  uncovered  hand,  let  me  speak  without  mental  preparation, 
in  such  words  as  the  occasion  naturally  dictates,  and  the  heart 
shall  prompt. 

In  the  first  place,  my  friend,  this  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  is 
extended  to  you  officially,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  who  have 
entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of  speaking  for  them.  You  will  re- 
ceive their  hands  with  mine,  and  be  assured  thus  of  their  confi- 
dence in  you,  and  their  gratification  that  you  have  accepted  a  call 
to  this  field  of  labor.  It  would  have  seemed,  perhaps,  more  fit- 
ting that  some  brother  in  the  ministry  living  nearer  to  you,  and 
with  whom  you  can  enjoy  more  frequent  opportunities  of  personal 
communion,  should  have  represented  the  council  in  this  service 
to-day.  But  let  the  fact  that  the  offer  of  encouragement  and  wel- 
come comes  to  you  from  a  distance,  suggest  the  truth,  that  the 
fellowships  of  our  profession  are  those  of  sympathy,  rather  than 
of  neighborhood  in  space.  Nearness  does  not  compel  them ;  dis- 
tance cannot  break  them.  I  have  sometimes  felt,  when  listening 
to  this  portion  of  installation  exercises,  how  much  nobler  our  pro- 
fession would  be,  and  how  its  joys  would  be  multiplied,  if  the 
words  that  I  have  heard  spoken  so  tenderly  and  touchingly  were 
fulfilled  in  the  general  feeling  of  our  brethren  towards  each  other ; 
if  there  was  no  indifference  as  to  each  other's  experience  and  sue- 
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cess ;  if  there  were  no  jealousies  concerning  reputation,  and  no 
cold  criticisms  of  powers  and  merits  ;  if  there  was  a  broad  frater- 
nal feeling  running  through  the  body,  so  that  each  of  us  could 
feel  strong  by  the  general  strength,  and  work  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  only  one  of  a  large  band,  whose  gifts  are  consecrated 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  church  and  to  Christ. 

While  we  cannot  but  deplore  that  such  relations  do  not  exist  in 
the  general  experience  of  our  brethren,  let  me  say  to  you  cordial- 
ly and  fervently,  my  friend,  that  there  is  fellowship  for  every 
true  minister,  and  that  he  will  find  strength  in  the  sympathy  of 
some  among  the  profession.  I  can  speak  to  you  from  experience 
on  that  point.  It  may  be  of  service  to  you  to  confess,  that  I  can 
speak  from  peculiar  experience,  to-day.  While  listening  to  the 
eloquent  words  and  tones  in  which  the  sermon  was  addressed  to 
us,  I  could  not  but  recall  the  expressions  of  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy which  came  to  me  once,  several  years  ago,  from  that  bro- 
ther's voice,  with  a  right  hand  of  friendship — not  in  a  formal  man- 
ner through  exercises  like  these,  but  privately,  in  his  own  house. 
They  were  of  great  service  to  me  ;  they  have  been  a  force  and 
an  encouragement  in  my  ministerial  career  ;  they  remain  as  an 
influence  yet ;  and  I  allude  to  them  here — perhaps  improperly — 
that  I  may  at  once  encourage  you,  my  brother,  in  the  assurance 
that  sympathy  is  not  denied  us  in  the  trials  of  our  profession,  and 
thank  him  for  the  kindness  that  has  not  been  fruitless,  or  been 
forgotten. 

There  is,  however,  another  fellowship  which  lean  offer  you,  that 
you  will  surely  receive.  It  is  that  which  will  be  gained  by  your 
soul,  if  you  seek  it  in  your  studies  and  your  meditation,  with  the 
great  spirits  who  have  ennobled  their  calling  and  passed  away  from 
their  work  to  their  reward.  Just  according  to  the  heartiness  of 
your  labor,  and  the  depth  of  your  sentiment,  you  can  have  the 
strength  and  inspiration  that  flow  from  fellowship  with  Channing, 
whom  you  may  make  your  companion  through  his  memoirs  and 
his  works ;  with  Ware,  whose  strong  and  saintly  character  will 
never  cease  to  commend  the  truth  he  loved,  and  to  aid  the  hearts 
that  love  it ;  with  others  of  our  communion  whom  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate,  and  with  many  still  living,  of  kindred  excel- 
lence and  genius,  whose  souls  are  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but 
walk  abroad  freely  in  the  garments  of  literature.  You  can  have 
fellowship,  my  brother,  of  the  noblest  kind,  to  the  extent  that  you 
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seek  it,  or  earn  it — a  fellowship  that  will  more  than  fulfill  the  sym- 
bols and  pledges  of  the  greeting  we  offer  you. 

But  the  most  pleasant  part  of  my  duty  is  to  express  to  you 
our  welcome  to  this  new  field  of  labor.  Truly  the  lines  have  fal- 
len to  you  in  pleasant  places.  Coming  to  the  loveliness  of  this 
village  from  the  heat  and  cares  of  the  city,  I  almost  envy  you, 
that  the  grace  of  God  has  appointed  your  lot  away  from  the  dis- 
tractions, fever,  and  passions  of  the  world,  in  this  oasis  of  peace. 
You  are  called  to  service  in  the  great  temple  of  our  profession 
through  the  "  beautiful  gate."  Amid  constant  inspiration  from 
the  Divine  Spirit  through  the  outward  world,  you  are  to  show  how 
"  strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary."  It  is  your  mission 
to  crown  the  lessons  that  are  given  daily  to  the  eyes  of  your  flock, 
by  impressing  upon  them  that  "  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  God  hath  shined." 

You  know  that  the  Christian  religion,  while  it  is  infinitely  above 
nature,  in  one  sense  came  out  of  nature.  Our  Saviour  was  pre- 
pared for  his  ministry  at  Nazareth.  When  I  read  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  travelers,  of  the  striking  scenery  that  is  offered  to  the  eye 
from  the  hills  of  Nazareth — the  plain  of  Esdraelon  garnished 
with  richest  verdure  and  flowers  ;  the  dome  of  Tabor  rising  over 
intervening  hills,  and  lifting  up  now  a  transfigured  beauty  to  tlie 
christian  eye  ;  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  sacred  by  associations  with 
the  inspired  genius  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  attractive  by  its  own  out- 
line ;  the  blue  beauty  of  the  Mediterranean,  interrupted  by  jut- 
ting land,  gleaming  on  the  west ;  and  far  to  the  north,  the  tower- 
ing, snow-draped  majesty  of  Hermon,.type  of  the  power  and  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  ;  when  I  have  thought  of  that  landscape 
lying  around  the  home  of  Jesus,  including  all  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  natural  sublimity  and  loveliness,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
His  human  training  was  cast  in  that  spot,  in  order  that  the  full  in- 
fluences of  the  outward  world  in  its  glory,  might  conspire  with 
the  direct  teachings  of  the  spirit,  to  make  Him  the  adequate  inter- 
preter of  the  word  in  nature,  while  He  was  fulfilling  the  higher 
office  as  Himself  the  word  made  flesh.  Your  lot,  my  friend,  is 
cast  amid  attractions  of  nature  kindred  to  those.  Surrounded  by 
scenery  which  suggests  the  presence  of  God  as  vividly  as  that  of 
Palestine,  you  are  to  prepare  yourself  to  unfold  and  commend  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  which  runs  up  from  the  lily,  within  whose  snowy 
leaf  He  read  the  written  truth  of  universal  Providence  to  the 
beatitude  "  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God," 
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and  beyond  that  to  the  assurance,  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me." 

I  welcome  you  to  the  opportunity  of  studying  and  preaching  the 
religion  of  our  Master,  amid  such  helps.  I  welcome  you  to  the  in- 
struction, as  well  as  refreshment,  that  will  be  steadily  offered  to  you 
in  the  prominent  objects  that  embrace  and  adorn  your  home.  You 
will  walk  under  these  noble  trees,  and  each  one  of  them  will 
tell  you  something  of  human  life  that  will  help  you  in  your  pro- 
fession— how  it  is  rooted  in  the  cares  and  calls  of  the  world,  but 
yet  may  lift  itself  out  of  the  earthy  soil,  above  the  sphere  of  con- 
science and  morality,  to  flower  in  finer  sensibilities,  to  rejoice  in  a 
celestial  air  and  light,  and  to  receive  a  free  baptism  of  grace,  as 
the  trees  to-day  joyously  drink  the  showers,  which  fall  as  if  in 
visible  answer  to  the  supplication  of  our  hymn,  in  behalf  of  this 

union, 

"  that  God  would  wet 
Its  opening  leaves  with  heavenly  dew." 

You  will  look  upon  the  noble  river,  and  find  delight  not  only  in  its 
sparkle  and  its  music,  as  it  winds  through  exquisite  meadows,  but  al- 
so in  the  thought  of  the  stately  charity  which  it  dispenses  as  it  seeks 
the  sea.  You  will  often  be  attracted  to  the  mountain  that  guards 
and  overlooks  the  valley  on  the  north,  and  you  will  be  taught  by 
the  majesty  of  its  impression  and  the  gentle  slope  of  its  sides, 
how  grace  and  vigor  are  united  in  a  proportioned  christian  char- 
acter ;  and  you  will  learn  a  lesson  of  patience  and  fortitude  for 
yourself  and  for  your  sermons,  by  the  calmness  with  which  it 
looks  out  in  unbroken  and  uncomplaining  strength  after  storms; 
content  to, dispense  to  the  plains  below  the  bounty  of  the  clouds. 

But  it  is  time,  my  brother,  that  I  welcome  you  also  to  the  pecu- 
liar duties  of  your  ministry  here.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
that,  leaving  a  life  of  scattered  service,  you  are  to  be  set  once 
more  in  a  steady  pastorate.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
your  heart  and  soul  are  to  be  called  out  in  social  and  spiritual  in- 
tercourse with  a  people  that  have  shown  how  they  appreciate  a 
friendly  and  faithful  minister.  This  is  good  soil  for  confidence 
and  affection  between  pastor  and  people.  I  welcome  you  to  your 
privilege  of  free  intercourse  with  the  patriarch  of  the  flock,  whose 
supplication  was  offered  so  tenderly  for  your  success.  And  let 
me  utter  most  fervently  the  hope  and  prayer,  in  which  I  know 
the  hearts  of  my  brethren  join,  that  the  coming  years  may  deal 
gently  with  him,  and  complete  their  circle,  and  that  you  may  be 
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present  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  golden  wedding  of  his  pastor- 
ate, when  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  this  parish  shall 
have  come  round.  I  welcome  you  to  your  office  as  comforter  in 
sick  rooms,  that  perhaps  now  wait  your  coming.  I  welcome  you 
to  your  pleasant  office  of  instructor  to  the  young,  for  whom  it  is 
a  compliment  to  you  to  say,  that  you  have  a  winning  presence. 
And  finally,  my  brother,  let  me  concentrate  the  cordialities  with 
which  I  have  privately  extended  to  you  my  hand,  in  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  in  which  I  now  offer  it,  and  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a 
general  pledge  of  fellowship  and  sympathy,  invoking  for  you  His 
help,  whose  fellowship  brings  with  it  the  benediction  of  God. 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    PEOPLE. 


BY  KEV.  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE. 


I  feel  that  upon  me  has  fallen  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
occasion.  I  have  many  times  attended  services  of  ordination  where 
this  part  was  omitted,  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  no  moment.  I  can- 
not think  so,  but  if  any  part  must  be  omitted,  it  should  rather  be 
the  charge  to  the  candidate  than  the  charge  to  the  people.  Look 
ing  back  to  the  moment  when  I  stood  at  the  threshold  of  my  call- 
ing, I  can  remember  that  there  was  that  within  me  which  seemed 
to  supercede  all  necessity  of  the  words  of  another.  Nor  can  I 
think  that  we  do  well  who  exhaust  the  capacity  of  language  in 
setting  forth  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  minister,  while 
the  parish  is  passed  entirely,  or  only  addressed  in  the  well-weighed 
words  of  cautious  sentiment.  It  is  thus  that  we  ourselves  foster 
the  idea  that  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  ;  thus  that  we  keep 
alive  this  unnatural  and  excessive  demand  under  which  our  pro- 
fession wastes  and  wanes ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better  condition 
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of  the  calling  or  the  church  until  we  shall  have  impressed  it  upon 
the  people  that  they  share  in  every  obligation  and  responsibility 
equally  with  their  pastor,  and  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
the  union  depends  quite  as  much  upon  them  as  upon  him. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  simple  suggestion  that  this  society 
must  be  as  its  name  purports,  a  Religious  Society.  This  is  no 
play  upon  words,  but  expresses  the  need,  lying  behind  all  others, 
of  which,  it  is  evident,  men  think  too  little.  That  you  have  agreed 
together  to  build  a  church  and  to  support  public  worship  ;  that  you 
have  called,  and  made  a  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  a  pas- 
tor ;  that  you  attend  with  a  tolerable  regularity  and  an  outward 
decency  the  s*tated  services  of  this  place,  does  not  make  you  a  re- 
ligious society.  There  are  very  many  and  very  various  motives 
combining  to  bring  men  together  under  the  general  name  of  a  re- 
ligious society,  some  of  them  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  great  subject  matter  of  religion.  A  religious  society  is  a  com- 
bination of  religious  men  and  women  upon  a  religious  basis,  for  the 
advancement  among  themselves  and  a  diffusion  abroad  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit,  and  every  man  or  woman  in  any  way  connecting  him- 
self with  a  religious  society  should  feel  called  upon,  primarily,  to 
become  a  religious  being. 

Now  this  necessity  is  not  felt  in  our  societies.  The  majority  of 
men  and  women  have  no  idea  that  any  such  duty  devolves  upon 
them.  They  come  and  go  without  realizing  that  there  is  anything 
for  them  to  do.  They  sit  as  patrons  of  the  Gospel  rather  than  as 
sinners  whom  the  Gospel  is  to  save ;  or  they  expect  its  influences 
to  come  and  master  them  secretly,  and  mysteriously,  and  resistless- 
ly.  It  is  not  so  that  we  see  things  done  all  through  God's  econo- 
my. No  one  thing  is  left  to  work  its  way  alone.  Everywhere  is 
the  harmony  of  reciprocal  influences  evident,  and  without  combi- 
nation and  cooperation  there  is  no  result.  God  himself  pours  His 
sunlight  and  His  rain  upon  the  great,  bare  rock  for  centuries,  and 
it  is  bare  and  barren  still ;  the  Savior  demanded  again  and  again 
as  the  condition  of  \\ea\.mg,  faith — a  something  responsive  in  the  man 
healed  ;  and  your  new  pastor  may  combine  every  human  and  di- 
vine attribute,  and  yet  accomplish  nothing  if  your  souls  are  to  slum- 
ber deadly  under  his  preaching,  and  in  presence  of  his  life.  Our 
societies  languish,  and  our  religion  halts,  because  the  spirit  of  a 
personal,  vital  piety  does  not  possess  our  men  and  women ;  be- 
cause "  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  is  not 
the  great  concern  ;  because  repentance,  conversion,  salvation,  are 
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not  the  grand  and  pressing  necessities  to  the  soul.  So  long  as 
these  things  are  so,  it  matters  not  how  faithful  and  honorable  they 
may  be  as  to  the  outward  management  and  decencies  of  religion, 
they  are  not  religious  societies  ;  they  are  not  Christian  bodies,  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  represented. 

But  how  shall  the  men  and  women  who  have  come  together  as 
a  parish  be  moulded  into  a  religious  society  ? 

And,  first,  I  should  say,  they  are  to  have  a  sympathy  with  their 
minister  in  his  work.  I  do  not  now  say  that  they  should  have 
sympathy  with  him  as  a  man,  though  that  is  by  no  means  to  be 
forgotten,  but  they  are  to  have  a  sympathy  with  him  in  his  work. 
There  is  a  nameless  something  about  "  ordination  day  "  which  lets 
one  a  good  way  into  the  secret  character  of  a  parish,  and  while 
many  times  the  heart  is  only  glad  for  a  friend  that  "  the  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places,"  there  are,  at  others,  auguries  that  would 
almost  make  one  speak  and  forbid  the  bans.  Plainly  one  sees  that 
the  minister  is  expected  to  do  everything ;  that  there  will  be  no  co- 
operation, no  sympathy.  The  people  will  go  on  with  their  con- 
cerns, their  farms  and  their  merchandize,  and  he  will  be  expect- 
ed to  go  on  with  his.  The  planning  and  executing,  the  praying 
and  the  toiling,  are  for  him.  It  is  his  business — the  thing  for 
which  he  is  paid.  There  can  he  no  more  chilling  revulsion  than 
that  which  comes  over  a  hopeful  and  untried  man  when  he  first 
sees  how  completely  his  calling  is  separated  from  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  ;  how  completely  religion  is  looked  upon  as  his  affair. 
Even  in  our  best  societies  there  is  too  much  of  this ;  even  in  these 
an  earnest  man  is  tempted  to  say  sometimes,  "  Oh,  that  some  of 
this  sympathy  manifested  towards  me  were  but  manifested  in  my 
work."  Supported  many  ways  are  we  by  the  kindness  and  affec- 
tion of  some,  while  yet  we  feel  strangely  isolate  in  our  work — that 
very  thing  which,  professedly,  has  brought  us  together,  is  the  one 
thing  in  which  we  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common.  Individually 
and  collectively  our  societies  show  an  ignorance  of  religious  move- 
ments, and  an  indifference  to  religious  truths  every  way  unworthy  of 
them.  This  is  all  wrong.  Religion  is  not  the  business  of  the  min- 
ister alone.  The  whole  detail  and  success  do  not  devolve  upon 
him.  Every  way  it  is  a  thing  which  concerns  every  man  and  wo- 
man, in  which  all  should  take  a  deep  personal  interest.  The  pas- 
tor ought  not  to  be  left  alone,  battling  for  the  right,  while  the  peo- 
ple look  listlessly  on  in  a  sort  of  compassionate  wonder  that  he 
should  say  so  much  about  subjects  which  they  do  not  care  for,  and 
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lay  so  mucli  stress  upon  things  that  seem  to  them  immaterial.  He 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  necessity,  or  a  decency,  or  an  or- 
nament ;  a  man  rendered  essential  to  every  community  by  custom 
and  habit,  to  preach  on  Sundays,  to  visit  in  the  week,  to  get  trem- 
bling souls,  at  the  last  moment,  peacefully  through  the  shadows  of 
the  dark  valley,  but  a  man  engaged  about  a  matter  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  all,  a  matter  pressing  every  way  and  everywhere  upon  all 
— nor  his  business  chiefly,  but  theirs.  If  this  be  not  your  idea, 
the  work  you  this  day  do  is  vain  ;  it  is  hollow  and  superficial.  It 
has  no  prophecy  of  life.  You  spend  your  money  about  that  which  is 
nought ;  it  were  better  hid  in  the  earth.  If  you  are  going  to  treat 
your  minister  only  as  another  inhabitant  of  your  town,  another 
neighbor,  another  friend,  whose  business  is  no  more  to  you  than 
the  craft  of  the  tradesman  whom  you  call  upon  at  the  moment  of 
need  ;  if  he  is  to  be  separate  from  you  in  his  work,  drudging  at  it 
uncheered  by  your  sympathy  with  it,  it  were  better  to  stop  where 
we  are. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  real  success  of  a  ministry  is  an 
impossibility  where  the  people  have  no  sympathy  with  the  minis- 
ter's work.  The  great  cause  of  truth  suffers  more  from  the 
general  apathy  of  the  regular  hearers  of  the  word  than  from  any 
other  cause.  I  do  not  fear  so  much  the  things  outside  our  socie- 
ties as  the  things  within  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  open  skepti- 
cism can  do  the  mischief  that  decent  indifference  does.  A  society 
cannot  flourish,  the  truth  cannot  have  free  course,  where  the  many 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  minister's  work,  no  vital  interest  in 
Christian  truth  and  the  means  and  modes  he  may  adopt  for  its 
progress.  I  am  told  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  this  general  sym- 
pathy, that  it  never  has  been,  and  so  never  can  be.  That  kind  of 
talk  never  stops  men  when  they  see  the  gain  of  gold  before  them  : 
why  should  souls  be  deterred  by  it  ?  We  must  have  this  general 
interest  in  the  truth  of  Christ  before  we  can  have  religious  socie- 
ties, and  I  charge  you  to  see  that  your  minister  be  not  left  as  a 
solitary  watchman  to  wake  while  you  sleep,  but  rather  that  he 
find  you  each  and  all  eagerly  laboring  with  him  in  the  vineyard  of 
your  common  Master,  preparing  to  render  him  that  which  is  His 
at  his  coming. 

In  order  that  a  society  should  be  a  religious  society,  still  further 
it  is  necessary  that  the  standard  of  religion  should  be  one  and  the 
same  for  all.  There  cannot  be  one  degree  required  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  another  of  the  people  ;  one  demand  made  of  the  church- 
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members  while  a  much  lower  one  is  considered  sufficient  for  those 
who  are  not.  Being  asked  by  a  friend,  a  short  time  since,  what  I 
should  select  as  the  special  defect  in  our  parishes  ;  I  replied,  the 
separation  which  exists  and  the  distinction  that  is  made  between 
those  who  are  church-members  and  those  who  are  not,  giving  prac- 
tically the  idea  that  there  are  two  levels  of  Christianity,  the  lower 
of  which  does  very  well,  while  men  hesitate  at  the  other  lest  it 
bind  them  to  some  greater  obligation.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  pernicious,  anything  from  which  have  we  more  to  dread.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  any  right  to  make  this  difference  between  the 
church  and  the  society.  I  know  the  distinction  is  generally  con- 
sidered vital ;  it  seems  to  me  fatal.  I  cannot  find  any  such  idea 
recognized  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  or  by  the  genius  of  His  reli- 
gion. The  call  is  everywhere  upon  all  men  to  repent.  In  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  or  uncircumcision  availeth  anything, 
but  a  new  creature.  The  obligations  of  Christianity  press  every 
man  equally.  To  be  "  a  professor  "  is  no  more  in  the  eye  of  God 
than  not  to  be,  makes  no  holier,  imposes  no  other  duty  or  restraint. 
Every  soul  born  into  the  world  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
bound  to  the  service  of  the  cross,  has  a  right  to  any  and  every  means 
which  men  have  found  of  use  in  bringing  them  to  that  service. 
Every  honest,  struggling  man  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ 
whether  he  be  within  any  human  church  or  not,  and  every  spirit 
that  is  not  honest  and  struggling,  no  matter  if  it  have  the  sanction 
of  every  human  church,  is  not  an  heir  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  merely  this  separation  between  the  members  of  a  so- 
ciety, which  does  so  much  harm,  but,  still  more,  the  adoption  of 
that  simple  ceremonial  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration. Guarded  as  it  may  have  been,  men  never  have  succeeded 
in  getting  all  the  truly  good  within  and  keeping  all  the  truly  bad 
without,  while  they  have  succeeded  in  turning  men's  thoughts  from 
the  simple  and  holy  beauty  of  the  service.  In  the  thought  of 
Jesus,  as  I  read  the  record,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  desire 
that  when  the  bread  and  wine  were  before  them  His  disciples  should 
partake  of  them  as  remembrances  of  Himself.  Gladly,  as  the  Re- 
deemer's last  request,  would  every  disciple  have  so  remembered 
him,  had  not  the  service  been  hampered  and  perverted  by  human 
interpretations,  by  the  wisdom  that  is  of  this  world.  I  detect 
among  thoughtful  men  no  desire  to  evade  any  obligation  or  slight 
request,  but  a  painful  questioning  about,  the  outside  things  which 
men  have  appended  to  it.     I  see  genuine  doubts  and  fears  which 
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do  not  rise  in  other  things  ;  a  longing  to  sit  at  the  table  from  which 
they  are  kept  by  the  phantom  which  prejudice,  or  education,  or 
custom  has  raised.  I  know  that  this  would  be  of  all  services  "holi- 
est and  welcomist "  could  men  get  at  it  in  all  its  beautiful,  original 
simplicity,  and  make  it  only  a  commemorative  act,  rid  of  all  ul- 
terior thoughts  or  worrying  doubts,  and  because  I  see  and  know 
these  things,  and  feel  that  many  ways  this  sort  of  separation 
makes  harm  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  eats  the  life  out  of  our 
religious  societies,  I  raise  my  feeble  voice  against  the  custom. 

You  cannot  misunderstand  me.  There  is  a  great  truth  which 
lies  infinitely  beyond  this  idea  of  church-membership.  The  demand 
of  God  upon  the  human  soul  is,  the  uttermost  fidelity  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable.     The  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness, — 

"  The  righteousness  that  never  ends 
But  makes  an  end  of  sin," — 

that  is  the  goal  and  sum  of  human  effort.  I  say  not  one  word 
against  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  see  in  it  more  than  I  find  in  any 
keeping  of  it.  I  speak  as  I  do  because  I  believe  its  true  place  and 
power  are  overlooked  ; — because  it  is  a  thing  of  form  and  routine 
rather  than  quick  with  the  energies  of  life, — the  barrier  between 
men  and  their  good  rather  than  the  gate  which  shall  open  upon 
more  hope  and  faith.  I  speak  as  I  do  because  I  believe  our  reli- 
gion suffers  from  this  covert  faith,  that  there  is  one  standard 
of  religion  for  the  church  and  another  for  the  congregation.  I 
would  have  every  man,  woman  or  child  having  a  seat  in  this  house 
believe  with  the  whole  heart  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  seat  at  the  table 
of  his  Master  as  he  has  a  right  to  the  ear  of  God  when  he  prays, 
while  I  would  have  him  understand  that  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Earthly  Church,  the  commandments  of  God,  broad  and  strict  and 
eternal,  press  upon  him,  He  cannot  be  a  religious  man  until  he  so 
believes  and  so  lives,  nor  can  that  be  a  religious  society  the  mem- 
bers of  which  do  not  measure  themselves  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
rather  than  by  any  forms,  after  the  manner  of  men. 

In  your  personal  intercourse  with  your  minister,  let  me  ask  only 
that  you  treat  him  as  a  man.  By  this  I  mean,  simply,  that  ministers 
have  not  been  and  are  not  generally  treated  as  men.  In  some  respects 
they  are  expected  to  be  more,  in  some  they  are  compelled  to  be  less 
than  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  is  worse,  the  old-fashioned  rever- 
ence, the  show  of  which  in  some  things  is  still  kept  up,  or  the  present 
manner  in  which  ministers  find  themselves  elbowed  out  of  their 
share  in  a  common  humanity.     I  ask  of  you  to  receive  your  min- 
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ister  as  a  man  ;  regard  him  as  a  man  ;  judge  him  as  a  man.  He 
may  well  say  in  the  words  of  the  old  Latin  play,  "  1  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  belongs  to  a  man  is  foreign  to  me"  Do  not 
cramp  him  to  certain  forms  and  conventions  of  manner  and  speech 
and  raiment.  Let  the  man  in  him  have  free  play,  and  neither  do  you 
compel  him  to  wear  the  mask,  or  yourselves  appear  in  mask  be- 
fore him.  Receive  him,  deal  with  him,  judge  of  him,  not  as  a  min- 
ister, but  as  a  man.  The  minister  is  but  his  calling.  He  was  a 
man  before  he  was  a  minister,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  him  as  a 
man  will  cling  to  him  long  after  this  badge  of  his  functoin  shall 
have  passed.  Do  not  kill  the  manhood  in  him  by  letting  him  see 
every  time  that  he  draws  near,  that  you  feel  "the  minister  has 
come"  He  is  a  man, — only  a  man, — nothing  more,  and  you  should 
do  nothing  to*  make  him  anything  less.  The  minister  is  but  the 
accident  of  his  calling,  and  surely  he  is  greater  than  that.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  thought  that  one  secret  of  the  Savior's  influence 
over  the  common  people  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  them 
"  the  man,  Christ  Jesus."  In  our  false  philosophies  and  vain  the- 
ories and  foolish  fears  we  do  not  see  how  much  that  means.  He 
was  of  the  people.  He  made  them  feel  that  in  no  way  was  he  sep- 
arate from  them.  He  did  not  wear  the  garb  of  the  Levite,  He 
had  not  the  formal  air  of  the  Scribe,  nor  did  He  keep  himself  aloof 
as  the  Pharisee.  He  was  one  with  them  even  when  the  tide  of 
joy  ran  high,  and  so  they  felt,  as  perhaps  some  of  them  had  never 
felt  before,  that  they  had  a  friend,  and  they  drew  around  him  and 
made  known  their  wants,  and  he  healed  and  blessed  them,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  calling  of  ours,  with  all  its  noble  capacities 
for  good,  never  can  do  the  Master's  work  until  we  have  ceased  to 
separate  ourselves,  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  separated  from  the 
common  lives  of  common  men  by  any  tyrannies  of  convention, 
or  miscalled  proprieties.  Hold  us  to  the  uttermost  to  the  duties  of 
our  calling,  but  let  us  feel  that  we  stand  on  the  broad  basis  and 
fellowship  of  humanity.  Receive  your  minister  as  "  a  man,"  and 
let  your  intercourse  with  him  be  as  man  with  man ;  without  flat- 
tery, without  fault-finding,  without  ofnciousness  ;  in  the  spirit  of  a 
generous  candor,  and  the  fearlessness  of  a  Christian  regard. 

Interested  from  the  beginning  through  my  personal  regard  for 
one  of  your  number,  in  the  movement  you  have  made  to  relieve 
the  failing  strength  of  your  now  senior  pastor,  let  me  offer  my 
congratulations  on  the  result  of  your  zeal  and  your  labor.  I  can 
well  understand  that  the  hopes  which  rise  up  in   the  future   must 
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be  mingled  with  memories  running  back  far  into  the  years  that  are 
gone.  While  you  welcome  the  young  man  do  not  abate  in  the 
loyalty  of  your  allegiance  to  the  old.  In  a  certain  sense  he  must 
"  decrease,"  but  let  it  not  be  through  any  decrease  of  affectionate 
interest  and  regard  in  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  he  has  spent 
the  powers  of  life,  and  while  the  other  shall  "  increase  "  let  it  only 
be  in  such  wise  as  shall  gladden  the  heart  of  him  who  so  long  has 
served  you.  May  the  mantle  of  the  elder  prophet  drop  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  younger.  In  mutual  harmony  and  confidence  may 
they  go  in  and  out  before  you  ;  your  pride  and  your  hope,  till, 
when  the  services  of  the  earthly  temples  are  over  and  the  fires 
upon  earthly  altars  are  quenched,  pastors  and  people  shall  be 
found  mingling  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  Eternal,  having  en- 
ered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 


ORDER    OF    SERVICES 


AT  THE 


INSTALLATION    OF   THE   REV.  ADAMS   AYER, 


AS 


Associate  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Charlestown,  N.  H., 

On  Thursday,  June  7th,  A.  D.  1855. 
I.— VOLUNTARY  ON  THE  ORGAN. 


II.— INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER  BY  REV.  WM.  0.  WHITE. 

of  Keene,  N.  H. 


III.— SELECTION  FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES,  BY  REV.  JOSHUA 
YOUNG,  or  Burlington,  Vt. 
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IV.— HYMN. 

O  Thou,  who  art  above  all  height ! 
Our  God,  our  Father,  and  our  Friend  ! 
Beneath  thy  throne  of  love  and  light, 
Let  thine  adoring  children  bend. 

We  kneel  in  praise,  that  here  is  set 

A  vine  that  by  thy  culture  grew  ; 

"We  kneel  in  prayer  that  thou  wouldst  wet 

Its  opening  leaves  with  heavenly  dew. 

Since  thy  young  servant  now  hath  given 
Himself,  his  powers,  his  hopes,  his  youth, 
To  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  heaven, 
Be  thou  his  guide,  O  God  of  truth  ! 

Here  may  his  doctrines  drop  like  rain, 
His  speech  like  Hermon's  dew  distil, 
Till  green  fields  smile,  and  golden  grain, 
Ripe  for  harvest,  waits  thy  will. 

And  when  he  sinks  in  death — by  care, 
Or  pain,  or  toil,  or  years  oppressed — 
O  God  !  remember  then  our  prayer, 
And  take  his  spirit  to  thy  rest. 


V.— SERMON  BY  REV.  HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D., 

OF   THE  CITY   OF  NEW   YORK. 


VI.— HYMN,   COMPOSED    FOR    THE    OCCASION   BY  REV, 
CHARLES  T.  BROOKS,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

God  of  all !  whose  mighty  hand 

Ever  present,  though  unseen, 
Formed  for  man  this  glorious  land, 

Smiling  now,  in  summer  green. 

Thanks,  that  thou  our  sires  didst  guide, 

Here  to  rest  their  wandering  feet, 
Where  the  river's  crystal  tide 

Bathes  the  valley's  calm  retreat ! 

Deeper  thanks,  that  by  the  stream 

From  the  mount  of  God  that  flows, 
Where  new  heavens,  reflected,  gleam, 

Here  they  learned  to  seek  repose  ! 
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From  that  stream  woulclwe  ,  for  aye, 
Father  of  our  fathers  !  drink  ; 

Guide  the  shepherd  who,  to-day, 
Comes  to  lead  us  by  its  brink  ! 

Here  would  he  his  vows  renew, — 
Oh,  renew  his  heart  and  mind, 

That  with  his,  our  spirits,  too, 

Truth's  refreshing  fount  may  find  ! 

Bless  that  elder  shepherd,  Lord, 
Who  for  us,  so  many  a  year, 

Faithful  servant  of  thy  word, 
Living  bread  hath  broken  here  ! 

Guided  thus,  from  day  to  day, 
By  thy  holy  influence  blest, 

May  we  find,  at  last,  the  way 
To  our  home  of  endless  rest ! 


VII.— INSTALLING  PEAYEK  BY  REV.  J.  CROSBY,  Senior  Pastor. 


VIIL— THE  CHARGE  BY  REV.  CAZNEAU  PALFREY, 
of  Belfast,  Maine. 


IX.— RIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP,  BY  REV.  THOMAS 
STARR  KING,  of  Boston. 

X.— ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  BY  REV.  JOHN  F.  W.  WARE, 
of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

XL— CONCLUDING  PRAYER,  BY  REV.  S.  W.  BUSH, 
of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


XIL— DOXOLOGY. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord : 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


XIIL— BENEDICTION  BY  REV.  ADAMS  AYER. 
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